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Arthur Murphy.
[A.D. 1770.
' He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of Wood-house, the poetical shoemaker'. He said, it was all vanity and childishness: and that such objects were, to those who patronised them, mere mirrours of their own superiority. " They had better, (said he,) furnish the man with good implements for his trade, than raise subscriptions for his poems. He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a good poet. A school-boy's exercise may be a pretty thing for a school-boy ; but it is no treat for a man."
' Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the middle agess, he said it was very surprizing, that upon such a subject, and in such a situation, he should be magis philosophus quam Christianus.
1 Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, " I don't know, (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very first dramatick writers; yet at present I doubt much whether we have any thing superiour to Arthur3."
ment or indignation, had their votes been asked for a murderer, an adulterer, a known oppressor, an hireling evidence, an attorney, a gamester, or a pimp.' In the Life of Blackmore ( Works, viii, 36) he has a sly hit at the profession. ' Sir Richard Blackmore was the son of Robert Blackmore, styled by Wood gentleman, and supposed to have been an attorney.' We may compare Goldsmith's lines in Retaliation:—
' Then what was his failing ? come tell it, and burn ye,— He was, could he help it? a special attorney.' See also post, under June 16, 1784.
1 See ante, i. Appendix F.
* Dr. Maxwell is perhaps here quoting The Idler, No. 69, Where Johnson, speaking of Boethius on the Comforts of Philosophy, calls it ' the book which seems to have been the favourite of the middle ages.1
3 Yet it is of Murphy's tragedy of Zenobia that Mrs. Piozzi writes (Anec. p. 280):—' A gentleman carried Dr. Johnson his tragedy, which because he loved the author, he took, and it lay about our rooms some time. " What answer did you give your friend, Sir ?" said I, after the book had been called for. "I told him," replied he, "that there was too much Tig and Tirry in it." Seeing me laugh most violently, "Why, what would'st have, child?" said he. "I looked at nothing but the dramatis \personce\, and there was Tigrancs and Tzridate$tQt Teribazus, or such stuff. A man can tell but what he knows, and I never got any further than the first page."' In Zenobia two of the characters are Teribazus and Tigranes.
' Speaking
1   id very much of the silence of the English astronomers, who answer none of his letters.' Burney's Tour in France and Italy, p. 92.
